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OPA Is Receiving 
Bitter Complaints 





Organized Labor Joins Other 
Groups in Criticizing Price 
Control Policies 


OTHER MEASURES NEEDED 


Price Ceilings Are But One Part of 
General Program to Prevent 
Inflation Trend 











Philip Murray and William Green, 
leaders of the nation’s two largest 
labor groups, are now calling for 
presidential action on the Office of 
Price Administration. Both men de- 
clare that if immediate steps are 
not taken to roll back the price of 
basic foods, union support of the 
price and wage stabilization program 
will be withdrawn. 


With labor’s denunciations, the last 
great interest group becomes part of 
the general bitterness against OPA. 
Big business has long been outspoken 
against the agency. Congress has 
vented its displeasure in restriction 
after restriction. Farmers openly 
withhold their goods in defiance of 
its edicts. Small retailers protest at 
paper work and a profit squeeze. 
The general public complains of un- 
necessary privations. 

The OPA started out with a set of 
purposes which should have made it 
the friend of all. To the great mass 
of the people it promised a fair share 
in the necessities of life at prices 
which would not be allowed to soar 
beyond the range of the average 
pocketbook. What happened to our 
price control and rationing program 
to make it and the agency behind it 
bywords of unpopularity? 


Grievances Against OPA 


Grievances against OPA have been 
widely flaunted in the past year. 
Businessmen protest (1) that OPA 
went beyond its legal functions of 
price control and rationing and tried 
to regulate profits, (2) that the men 
who run OPA are mostly “profes- 
sors,” “theorists,” and “bureaucrats” 
with no real knowledge of business, 
and (3) that OPA burdens them too 
heavily with forms to fill out. 


Farmers dislike OPA because of 
the ceilings which stand in the way 
of their first real opportunity for 
profits in a decade or more. Re- 
tailers too complain that they are 
being squeezed by ceilings. In addi- 
tion, they look upon OPA’s attempts 
to enforce its regulations as a Gestapo 
invasion of their freedom. 

At the same time, labor cries out 
that prices have not been held down, 
and that producers and retailers have 
not been pulled into line so that they 
will supply the goods. The general 
public resents restrictions on one 
hand and protests against black mar- 
kets and the hoarding of the un- 
scrupulous on the other. 

As the focus of these varied com- 
plaints, Congress has stormed at OPA. 
Inefficient, bureaucratic, bungling— 

(Concluded on page 6) 





i WIDE WORLD 
The curtain falls on one act of the Italian drama 
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Benito Mussolini 
(The following editorial is reprinted from the New York HERALD TRIBUNE. ) 


Dead, captive, in flight, or simply in the outer darkness, few can doubt that 
Benito Mussolini's career has ended as it was destined to end—in the pit of 
failure reserved for all men on horseback who follow the Napoleonic star. For 
despite the fact that he gave a system of sorts to the world, Fascism was an 
afterthought with Mussolini; Italy a means to an end. He sought power, won it, 
and was wrecked by it, bringing misery to thousands before the end came and 
leaving a legacy of hatred, ruin, and death. 

Few can have listened to Mussolini or watched him basking before cheering 
thousands without being conscious that here was a supreme egoist. Unlike 
Hitler, who geared his program to cravings lying deep within the German 
people and to the resources he could summon from them and their land, 
Mussolini erected his structure of force, asceticism (for the masses), and sacrifice 
on the surface of Italian life. He sought to transform the Italians into Roman 
tools of conquest, but they broke under his hand, for his aims were not their aims. 
They would work and drill for him; they would rally around him when he 
bluffed the world to conquer Ethiopia. Doubtless the pageantry of Fascism had 
its appeal, some reveled in easy victories and sham triumphs, and some really 
caught fire from his appeals to Italy to revive the ancient Roman glories. But 
when he showed the nation the wasting desolation of a major war and bade 
them consider it the summit of their destiny, the great majority sensibly de- 
clined. 

Probably he knew they would. For there was a streak of genuine realism 
in Mussolini, a conscious artistry of pose, a suggestion of detachment, as though 
he stood aside from the shoddy drama he enacted to soliloquize cynically upon 
the success of the performance. At any rate, there was no grandeur in his fall; 
he did not live his role, as Hitler lives it, and will probably die in it. One can 
imagine the tired old Mussolini deciding at last that the audience had walked 
out upon his performance, rubbing off the make-up, and walking off with his 
scrapbook. 


But he could not carry those press clippings far, or take much enjoyment 
from them. For few men in history bear quite the weight of guilt that rests upon 
the shoulders of Benito Mussolini. He will be remembered as half clown, half 
savage, insincere opportunist, with no man of good will to mourn his passing, 
but millions to curse the day that he was born. 


Military Government 
Set-Up Over Sicily 


AMGOT to Establish Pattern for 
Control in Other Occupied 
Territories 


LIBERAL POLICY INDICATED 
Allies Will Undertake to Win the Sup- 


port and Cooperation of Peoples 
Under Control 














Most of the island of Sicily is al- 
ready in Allied hands. Since July 
18, affairs of this area have been 
under the management of _ the 
AMGOT, the Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Occupied Territory. Oper- 
ated by specially trained personnel 
under joint British and American 
control, this agency moves in the 
wake of our conquering armies. Brit- 
ish General Sir Harold Alexander 
has been appointed Military Gov- 
ernor of Sicily by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

AMGOT is now busy setting up 
“benevolent” governments in the oc- 
cupied parts of Sicily through native 
officials who are not active members 
of the Fascist Party, As the only 
group in direct contact with liber- 
ated populations, it has two major 
jobs. It must establish cooperation 
between the civilian population and 
the Allied armed forces. In doing 
so, it must restore order, open sources 
of food and supplies, provide neces- 


.sary relief, and disarm the popula- 


tion. Its second task is to determine 
the pattern and policies of local gov- 
ernments. Thus it is overseeing the 
abolition of the Fascist Party. 


Purpose of AMGOT 


Military governments are as old as 
wars. In theory, their authority is 
unlimited. But AMGOT is an en- 
tirely new departure, for while main- 
taining order, it is using its power to 
free rather than to enslave a people. 
It is carrying out the moral obliga- 
tions implied by the Atlantic Charter. 
Unlike the Axis powers, who are 
waging a war for self-aggrandizement, 
the Allies are fighting for liberty and 
independence for all peoples. Gen- 
eral Alexander’s first proclamation to 
the Sicilian people made these poli- 
cies evident. 

His initial order terminated the 
Fascist regime by ordering all party 
organizations dissolved, Fascist 
militia and youth organizations dis- 
banded, and ringleaders of Fascism 
removed from local offices. Those, 
however, who changed sides with the 
Allied landing and are no longer 
active, will be kept in office ‘‘on the 
basis of cooperation, performance, 
and good behaviour.” There are 
several reasons for this apparent 
leniency. The necessity of maintain- 
ing public services as normally as 
possible outweighs the danger of 
working with some Fascists, Allied 
leaders believe. Since party mem- 
bership was required of all office- 
holders, disqualifying all former 
members would eliminate all experi- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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THE GERMAN-AMERICAN BUND was but one of the many subversive groups which sought to 


undermine our system of government. 


A Book in the News 





Working with Subversives 


EFORE the Japanese attack on 

Pear] Harbor, the American peo- 
ple were deeply divided by differ- 
ences of opinion on the nation’s for- 
eign policy. Once that sudden rain 
of bombs had plunged us into war, 
however, the majority rallied as a 
united front against the Axis. 


The America First Committee and 
hosts of other organizations publicly 
gave up isolationism for the dura- 
tion. Presumably those who were 


sincere in dissenting with the trend 
of our foreign policy were ready to 
forget past differences and make vic- 
tory the common cause. 

But the situation was not nearly 
so simple as this. Among the prewar 
isolationists there were those who 
used the American love of peace to 
advance a German, or Italian, or 
Japanese cause. And working with 
them were little groups of American 
fascists—people who favored the 
Nazi way of life although their own 
roots were deep in America. These 
people themselves had no foreign 
sympathies, but in so far as the Axis 
undercover workers could help them 
fight against the democratic institu- 
tions they despised, they were willing 
to follow an alien leadership. 

Once the United States was actu- 
ally at war, the Department of 
Justice began rounding up enemy 
agents and putting a stop to their 
anti-American activities. The native 
fascists were harder to catch. Be- 
cause of their American backgrounds 
and the subtle appeals they used, 
many were able to pass themselves 
and their work off as honest differ- 
ences of the kind on which democracy 
is based. 

It was these internal enemies whom 
John Roy Carlson studied in prepara- 
tion of his new book “Under Cover’”’ 
(New York: Dutton. $3.50). As the 
son of Armenian immigrants who 
had fled their native country to es- 
cape political terrorism, he was 
startled to have a terroristic leaflet 
thrust into his hand in one of the 
largest American cities. Investigat- 
ing, he found that the leaflet had been 
published by an anti-Jewish group 
calling itself the American National- 
Socialist Party. 

Carlson began posing as an Italian 
Fascist, and over a period of years 
beginning in 1938, became a member 
of several dozen rabble-rousing or- 
ganizations. Gaining the confidence 


of the major American fascist leaders, 
he was able to gather conclusive evi- 
dence on their activities. This he 
presents in great detail in his book. 

In Carlson’s own words, the fascist 
formula is hate: 

‘Hate was the international cement 
that held fascism together, and 
America’s fascist leaders built their 
organizations on a framework of hate. 
Hate was their handshake and hate 
their parting word. To join a ‘one 
hundred per cent Christian-Ameri- 
can-Patriotic group you didn’t have 
to be a Christian or an American. 
Heathens and Mohammedans were 
welcome. Japanese were eligible. 
Crooks, thugs, racketeers, step right 
up. There was just one requirement. 
Hate! Hate the Niggers, the Jews, 
the Polacks, the Catholics, the Com- 
munists, the Masons, the bankers, the 
labor unions! Democracy. Hate 
anything, but hate! And call any- 
thing you hated by a common name. 
Rich man, poor man, art, science, 
logic, politics,—tie them together, 
stick an odious label on them and 
hate that label for all you’re worth.”’ 

Along with hate—which is made 
so large that it can include every 
man’s private grudges—the fascist 
mobilizers build their anti-demo- 
cratic spearheads on generalities so 
broad that everyone believes in them. 
Patriotism—fascist cells are always 
out to “save” or “defend” or “restore’”’ 
such symbolic things as Americanism, 
or the Constitution. 

Carlson has just two points to 
make. One is that American fascism 
is sufficiently powerful that if un- 
checked it can destroy democracy in 
the United States. Two attitudes 
among the American people make 
this terrible eventuality possible. 
One is the “it can’t happen here” 
philosophy, which lulls us into laugh- 
ing at the “crackpot” fringe which 
puts out the grubby little hate news- 
papers and stages hysterical demon- 
strations. The other is that too many 
of us are ready to hate as the fascists 
want us to—and to put our hatreds 
above our love of democracy or our 
hope of winning the war. 

His second point is that we can 
destroy the fascist poisons now sick- 
ening us. We can do it by close 
public attention to subversive activ- 
ity. And we can do it by giving up 
the prejudices and hatreds on which 
fascism must draw for its vitality. 


OPA Director Brown 


HEN President Roosevelt an- 

nounced in January of this year 
that Prentiss Marsh Brown would 
succeed Leon Henderson as head of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
the appointment was received with 
mingled reaction of relief and dubi- 
ousness. It was generally agreed that 
the former senator from Michigan 
would be able to get along with 
Congress as his predecessor had not, 
but at the same time people wondered 
if Mr. Brown’s experience in state 
and national politics were sufficient 
to qualify him for the position which 
he dubbed “difficult and thankless.” 
He accepted the job, reportedly at the 
insistence of the President and James 
F. Byrnes, and now, after seven 
months of it, more questions about 
his ability are being asked in caustic 
tones. 

Brown is 54 years old and has been 
actively in politics for 24 years. He 
was prosecuting attorney of his 
county for 12 years and has held other 
offices in local and state agencies. 
In 1932 he became the first Demo- 
crat to represent his district in Con- 
gress. He served two terms in the 
House where he, as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
helped to draft legislation providing 
for the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, Federal Deposit Insurance, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In 1936 he was elected to the 
Senate but when in November of that 
year the ranking senator from Michi- 
gan, James Couzens, died, Republican 
Governor Fitzgerald appointed him 
to fill the unexpired term. So Brown 
went to Washington in November, in- 
stead of the scheduled January, and 
went with all the seniority privileges 
that accompanied the seat. 

In the Senate Brown was classified 
as a liberal, rather than an orthodox 
New Dealer. He supported the Presi- 
dent in much of the legislation he 
requested and led the fight for bills 
to increase the lending power of RFC, 
extension of the Federal Housing 
Authority, and the authorization of 


the issue of defense _ bonds. He 
sharply disagreed with Roosevelt on 
the revision of the Supreme Court 
and the reorganization of government 
agencies and he fought both propos- 
als. 

After the declaration of war. 
Brown urged price control to a de- 
gree that lost him his seat in the 
Senate. In a forthright and stirring 
speech he denounced the farm bloc 
and its specific leaders for the pres- 
sure that was brought to establish 
prices at 112 per cent of parity rather 
than 100 per cent. In view of the 
fact that he comes from a partially 
agricultural state, this was a daring 
stand for the senator to take. 

While in Congress Brown was cited 
by the Washington Post as the ‘‘most 
typically American”’ senator, which is 
one way to describe his friendly and 
easy nature. He spends most of his 
after-office hours at home with his 
wife and son, Peter, the only one of 
the Browns’ seven children now at 
home. He is a baseball fan and is 
particularly interested in the Detroit 
Tigers. His interest in baseball dates 
back to his college days when he 
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OPA Director Prentiss Brown 


was a Star player with a high batting 
average. 

Now that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is under fire by organ- 
ized labor we may expect some sort 
of change, either in policy or in the 
man who holds this “difficult and 
thankless” position. 
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Bald-headed man (in barber’s chair): 
“You ought to cut my hair cheaper; 
there is very little to cut.” 

Barber: “Oh, no. In your case we 
don’t charge for cutting the hair; we 
charge for having to search for it.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





Diner (angrily): “You’ve spilled that 
soup all over my coat.” 

Waiter: “It’s all right, sir. I know 
the soup here; it never stains after six 
o’clock.” ——PATHFINDER 





“What is the Mason-Dixon line?”’ 
“It’s the division between ‘you all’ 
and ‘youse guys.’” 
—Bestoval NEws 

















Van Allstinne—and sixteen 
points.” 
LARIAR IN SAT. EVE. POST 


“Mr. and Mrs. 


A businessman thought his staff ra- 
ther lazy and indifferent, so he pinned 
up the following notice: 

“Bread is the staff of life, but that 
is no reason why the life of our staff 
should be one continual loaf.” 

—Alamo (Texas) News 





Jones (discouraged): “Yes, I did 
have something in the bank, but since 
I met your daughter it has all gone.” 

Father: “Expensive courtship, eh? 
Well, you know love makes the world 
go round.” 

Jones: “Yes, but I didn’t think it 
would make me lose my balance.” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





A Vermont farmer was plowing a 
field with one horse, but he was yelling 
“Giddap, Jack. Giddap, Jerry. Giddap, 
Casey. Giddap, Cromwell.” 

A stranger passing by asked, “How 
many names does your horse have?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “his name is 
Jack, but he doesn’t know his own 
strength. So I put blinders on him 
and yell all those other names. He 
thinks he has others horses helping 
him.” —Fairfield (Texas) RECORDER 





“What do you think of the golf course 
Llanfairfechan?” 
“Well, it’s rather hard for me to say.” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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“Can you type?” 

“Well, I use the Columbus system.” 

“What’s that?” 

“T discover a key, then land on it.” 
—THINK 
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Women Play Vital Role in War Effort 


A S the number of men in the 
armed forces has increased and 
production needs have grown, more 
and more women have been drawn 
into war work. With the impending 
draft of fathers, even greater atten- 
tion has been turned to the ways 
in which women can replace men in 
industry, in business, and on the 
farm. To defer fathers as long as 
possible and to make more men avail- 
able for the Army or for factory 
work, women are being asked to fill 
a host of jobs they never before have 
done. 

Today women are a familiar sight 
behind assembly lines. They are 
driving trucks and buses, servicing 
airplanes, and trains, inspecting 
machine parts, loading cargo. More 
of them are running elevators, trac- 
ing blueprints, giving technical in- 
struction, and operating wireless. 
Whether they are building ships or 
teaching school, they are doing war 
jobs. For our government regards 
every kind of work that keeps the 
wheels of our economy turning as 
war work. Our war machine cannot 
be run properly unless vital civilian 
needs are also filled. 


Rapid Increase 


In March, 1943, 1,900,000 more 
women were employed than the pre- 
ceding March, making a total of 
15,200,000. One-third of these are 
engaged in direct war production. 
This represents a steady movement of 
women from jobs traditionally their 
own to new ones in shops, plants, and 
arsenals. Reports from 8,000 manu- 
facturing plants reveal that the in- 
crease in the rate of employment of 
women has been much more rapid 
than the increase in total employ- 
ment. Thus, in aircraft and parts 
plants, employment of women rose 
184 per cent as against the 35 per 
cent total employment rise; in ship- 
building, 164 as against three per 
cent; in iron and steel, 36 as against 
three per cent. 

According to estimates of the War 
Manpower Commission, the end of 
1942 will find another 3,000,000 
women employed, bringing the total 
to a third of our female population. 
Actually, there are about 18,000,000 
women between the ages of 18 and 
64 who are not now working and 





MORE AND MORE WOMEN are playing a vital 
members of Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron, 


Army planes for our air forces. 


who may be regarded as potentially 
available for war work. This num- 
ber does not include mothers of very 
young children or women on farms. 
Although some have suggested that 
women be drafted for industry, there 
are many ways in which industry and 
the community can cooperate to fit 
jobs and women to each other, and to 
make adjustments which will make 
it possible for women to work while 
fulfilling their pressing home duties. 


“Woman's Work’”’ 

The great influx of the “weaker 
sex” into fields of work commonly 
regarded as man’s province has shown 
that women can fill almost any job 
except those requiring unusual mus- 
cular strength. Ingenious adjust- 
ments are enabling women to do a 
greater number of these brawny jobs. 
and entirely destroying the distinc- 
tion between ‘man’s work” and 
‘“woman’s work.’ Thus, in many 
plants, weights are now handled by 
levers and pulleys rather than by 
main force. In an aircraft plant, steel 
jigs too heavy for most women to 
lift were replaced by masonite jigs 
one-tenth as heavy. Operations have 
been broken down into smaller units. 

Other adjustments in plants and 
factories have resulted in improved 
working conditions from which male 
as well as female employees 
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WHAT AMERICA’S WOMEN ARE DOING 


(AGE 14 & OVER, DEC. 1942) 


have benefited. Because 
women are weaker physi- 
cally, tire more easily, and 
P lose more time for illness 


9°08 989 0656 OHH OD 
aia apes aaa than men, they enjoy special 
industrial protections. Rea- 


sonable working conditions— 
adequate rest and lunch peri- 
ods, proper rest rooms, rota- 
tion of shifts, effective health 
supervision—have paid div- 
idends in increased efficiency, 
and do much to boost the 
morale of all the workers. 


Social adjustments, how- 
ever, have presented the 
greatest challenge to em- 
ployer, employee, and com- 
munity. In many places the 
supply of single women has 
been used up, and married 
women and mothers, many of 
them with full-time jobs at 
home, are needed for war 
work. Hosts of women are 
doing a double job of war 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


American womanpower and the war 


work and housekeeping by 
staggering their household 


ACME 
role in the war effort. The women above are 
known as WAFS, and are engaged in ferrying 


chores and working out effective 
systems. But the responsibilities of 
taking care of young children and 
feeding and overseeing growing fam- 
ilies are too compelling to be shifted 
or completely programmed. 

The War Manpower Commission 
has formulated basic policies in re- 
gard to working mothers. Raising 
young children and maintaining 
stable family life are re- 
garded as mothers’ prime re- 
sponsibilities. Employment of 
women with such ties is to 
be deferred until all other 
sources of labor supply have 
been tapped. When it is found 
necessary to use them, shifts 
and schedules, full or part- 
time, are to be arranged to 
cause minimum disruption of 
home life. Community proj- 
ects should be set up to take 
care of the children during 
working hours. 


Care of Children 

Caring for the children of 
working mothers is a major 
problem confronting 
community today. In about 
three-fourths of the cases, 
there are relatives or friends 
to help the mother. The re- 
maining children must be provided 
with good nurseries and wisely run 
playgrounds. Lack of adequate super- 
vision of school children whose 
mothers are away from home has 
already resulted in increased juvenile 
delinquency. Schools, community 
centers, churches, settlements, ‘““Y’s,”’ 
service organizations, all are being 
called upon to contribute to programs 
to help older children and supply 
them with guidance and facilities for 
development. 


every 


The problem is further complicated 
because many of the women most 
competent to do this sort of work 
have left to work with the Red Cross 
or to join one of the armed service 
auxiliaries. Although their uniforms 
stamp their services as “closer to the 
war,” they are performing a multi- 
tude of tasks, many of them dull and 
difficult and in no sense glamorous. 
But they are releasing thousands of 
men for active service and helping to 
oil the machinery of Army, Navy, 
and Marine activity. 

The WACS, Women’s Army Corps, 
have barracks at regular army camps 
throughout the country where they 


3 
are rapidly taking over all annet 
of clerical, administrative, and tech- 
nical jobs. There are 10,000 
WACS, some serving ove and 
Colonel Hobby, their head timates 
that half a million wo ould 
profitably be used in these forces. 
Even those who had misgivings about 
the usefulness of women in the Army 
have come to recognize the vital 
service which the WACS now 
performing. 

The WAVES are doing s: it jobs 
for the Navy, the SPARS for the 
Coast Guard. The Marines also have 
a female auxiliary. Recently the 
WAFS, the Women’s Army Ferrying 
Service, became active delivering air- 
craft from factories to Army tactical 
bases. Their activities have blasted 
the notion that women are good only 
for flying light craft. They are re- 
ceiving military training, learning 
meteorology, navigation, and other 
pilots’ lore in connection with their 
job. 

Whatever the uniform required for 
the job—the formal garb of military 
service or the slacks, overalls, house 


apron, or office dress of civilian work 


—all of these working women are 
serving their country as WINS, 
Women in the National Service. 
Many of them are helping to win the 


war by doing repeatedly the dull, 
often disagreeable, unspectacular jobs 





GALLOWAY 


THERE ARE FEW war jobs which women are not filling 
efficiently. 


that had to be done before. Work- 
ing in laundries, food stores, repair 
plants, many find themselves doing 
on a mass production scale tasks 
which were formerly part of their 
home routine. 


New Problems 


Like all radical changes in the 
social scene, the wide-scale employ- 
ment and versatile activity of women 
is. hastening social improvements 
even while precipitating new prob- 
lems. Better working conditions and 
broader community responsibility for 
the welfare of babies and children 
promise to be permanent features of 
our society. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work is acquiring firm 
standing. The War Manpower Com- 
mission follows the policy of equality 
without discrimination because of 
race, national origin, or creed. And 
the popular sentiment is growing that 
men and women share equally in 
postwar employment problems just 
as they share in the right to work. 
In fulfilling their obligations in times 
of national crisis, women are fortify- 
ing this status. 
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End of an Era 


The first Fascist dictatorship of our 
time came to an end last week as 
Benito Mussolini, who had been “Il 
Duce,” to the Italian people for more 
than 20 years, was deposed by King 
Victor Emmanuel. It was an inglorious 
end, with invading armies pressing 
on by land, sea, and air, and the 
regime which had promised a resto- 
ration of ancient Roman power des- 
perately trying to stave off total de- 
feat. 





Marshal Badoglio 


The fallen leader, now variously 
reported as under arrest and escaping 
to Germany, has been succeeded by 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. Badoglio, 
appointed premier when the king an- 
nounced himself in command of the 
country’s armed forces, has estab- 
lished martial law to prevent out- 
right civil war among the frenzied 
Italians. 

Back of the turmoil are the joyous 
liberal factions who want to make 
peace with the United Nations im- 
mediately, and the still powerful 
Fascist groups who are for continuing 
the war. Demonstrations by all seg- 
ments of the Italian population indi- 
cate, however, that Badoglio is a 
popular successor to the man who 
brought Italy under Hitler’s shadow. 

While the new premier’s future 
policy is not yet clear, he has a long 
record as a critic of Mussolini. In 
the military field, he is a hero of the 
First World War. In that conflict, 
he rallied the Italian armies—then 
fighting on the Allied side—after the 
disastrous defeat at Caporetto. 

Among the United Nations, the 
news of Mussolini’s overthrow was 
received with great delight but some 
skepticism. Although Badoglio is not 
himself a member of the Fascist 
party, he has declared that he would 
continue the war for Italy’s king and 
country. 

Some believe that the king, having 
lost his empire, banks on his old 
friend to save his crown and bring 
Italy out of the war on a negotiated 
peace. Others regard Badoglio as a 
Fascist front. They believe that the 
installation of a man who has given 
some indications of being antifascist 
is a device through which the Fascist 
regime hopes to retain its power. By 
removing the major symbol of the 
regime the Fascist party might place 
itself in a bargaining position with 
the Allies and yet keep control be- 
hind the scenes. 


Reports from Washington and Lon- 
don indicate that United Nations 
leaders are taking no chances. Both 
Winston Churchill and Secretary of 
State Hull have reaffirmed the decla- 
rations of the Casablanca conference 
—that no settlement other than un- 
conditional surrender will be ac- 
cepted from the Axis powers. 


War Fronts 


The drive on Italy continued as the 
biggest military news last week. With 
almost all of Sicily under Allied con- 
trol, our forces continued to press on 
with land advances on the island and 
heavy bombings paving the way for 
entry into the Italian mainland. 

But Axis setbacks were not limited 
to the southern theater of operations. 
In the east, the Russians were rapidly 
turning their defense against the 
German drive into an offensive of 
their own. The Red Army succeeded 
in cutting the vital Bryansk-Orel 
railroad, and, crossing the Oka River, 
captured more than 70 Nazi-held 
villages. German casualties through 
all of last week’s action were heavy. 

Germany’s homeland too took 
heavy blows from the United Nations. 
The RAF, working with American 
and Canadian airmen, battered Ham- 
burg, Essen, Cologne, Wilhelmshafen, 
Hanover, and Wesermeunde. Allied 
bombers fanned out toward German 
holdings in France and Belgium as 
well. Airfields and production centers 
were the major targets. Of all these 
attacks, the ones on Hamburg were 
heaviest. Three days of bombing 
assault gave the city the most violent 
air blows in history. Raids were 
conducted by both day and night. 
‘.In the Far East, action flared in 
two widely separated points. Heavy 
bombings concentrated the island at- 
tacks on the Japanese base at Munda. 
In China, the Fourteenth United 
States Air Force repelled a Japanese 
attack on advance bases in Hunan 
province. The sudden enemy drive 
came in four waves of 100 planes. 
The damage to our airfields was 
slight. 


Balkan Feelers 


The news from Italy has not gone 
unnoticed in the Balkans. Fearful 
that the Axis satellites of south- 
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eastern Europe may be next on the 
invasion agenda, Balkan leaders have 
shown signs that they are anxious to 
save themselves by getting out from 
under the Hitler standard. 


In Hungary, the government of 
Premier Nicolas Kallay has been re- 
ported sending out feelers to the 
refugee governments of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland on a possible post- 
war federation. Already the exiled 
governments of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia have been working out plans 
for a Balkan bloc after the German 
armies are: driven from their terri- 
tories. Kallay’s hope appears to be 
that if he works out an understand- 
ing with his pro-Allied Balkan 
neighbors now, they will defend his 
interests at the peace table. 


Materials on Tap 


No matter how long the war lasts, 
the United Nations have enough of 
the so-called critical and strategic 
materials to meet military needs. In 
expressing this conviction last week, 
the War Production Board went on 
to give credit for the favorable situ- 
ation to the scientists who had suc- 
ceeded in overcoming a number of 
serious shortages. 

Metallurgists and mineral experts, 
it declared, are increasing the sup- 
plies by developing new deposits, by 
substituting more abundant metals 
for those that are scarce, and by 
making use of low-grade ores through 
new processes. 

In the case of aluminum, for ex- 
ample, more than 60 different proc- 
esses for stepping up production were 
studied and half a dozen given ap- 
proval, with the result that the situ- 
ation looks much better today than 
it did a year ago. Due partly to new 
discoveries, 30 times more magne- 
sium was produced in 1942 than in 
1939, and the output of this light 
metal will be even greater this year. 


Law in Motion 


Thirty leaders of the recent ‘“‘wild- 
cat” coal strike in southwestern 
Pennsylvania have been charged with 
violating the new Smith-Connally 
War Labor Disputes Law—the so- 
called antistrike law. This is the 


first violation of the law to be brought 
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before the courts, and the outcome 
is the subject of a great deal of 
interest. 

All the accused are either members 
or officers of local unions in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
After they refused to obey orders of 
higher union officials to return to 
work, a grand jury investigation was 
begun, and evidence was collected by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Based on these facts, the defendants 
were charged with having directed 
strikes and thus interrupting the 
production of 24 coal mines which 
are in the government’s possession. 
Such acts as picketing, encouraging 
miners to strike, and calling union 
meetings for the purpose of urging 
strikes were cited as specific viola- 
tions of the law. 


FBI Birthday 


On arriving at its 35th anniversary, 
last week, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was able to display an 
excellent record of wartime vigilance. 
By keeping enemy espionage agents 
in close check, it has ‘“‘wrecked what- 
ever plans the Axis may have had 
to disrupt the United States from 
within.” 

There is no relaxing, however, on 
the part of the 5,000 special agents 
who are spread out over the home 
front. Not only may there be Axis 
agents awaiting their moment to 
strike, but the enemy may repeat its 
attempt to land saboteurs by sub- 
marine. 

Today’s FBI, by contrast with the 
organization which existed during the 
First World War, is much more effi- 
cient and successful. Then it lacked 
preparation and training, and the 
handful of arrests that it made failed 
to prevent costly acts of sabotage, 
such as the destruction of munitions. 
Since the present war began, the FBI 
has picked up about 13,000 enemy 
aliens, of whom 4,800 were judged 
dangerous enough to be interned. 


Wallace Speech 


Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
spoke out again last week for a post- 
war world based on international co- 
operation. Addressing a group of 
civic and labor associations in Detroit, 
he reaffirmed his position on the side 
of New Deal social advances at home 
and world-wide democracy abroad. 

The vice-president emphasized the 
impossibility of isolationism—either 
socially or militarily. ‘The world is 
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a neighborhood,” he said. ‘‘We have 
learned that starvation in China af- 
fects our own security—that the job- 
less in India are related to the un- 
employed here.” 

According to Wallace, we have 
already begun the kind of interna- 
tional teamwork the postwar world 
will demand. Politically and mili- 
tarily, our present relations with the 
Russians and British place us well 
along the road to future collaboration 
for peace. Extending them will mean 
an end to war-breeding power rival- 
ries in the peacetime march toward 
a better world. 

But, the vice-president continued, 
before our international efforts can 
become meaningful, we must rebuild 
democracy at home. The system we 
build must be one which puts human 
rights above property rights. It must 
be one which combines our tradi- 
tional free enterprise with full em- 
ployment instead of merely guaran- 
teeing plenty for the few while the 
many starve. And the democracy 
which we rebuild in the postwar 
world must be one which outlaws 
all forms of ignorance and racial 
prejudice. 


Victory Through Air Power 


What Alexander de Seversky said 
about air power in his best-selling 
book, Hollywood’s Walt Disney is now 
saying in an animated cartoon ver- 
sion. The Disney ‘Victory Through 
Air Power’ shows how planes were 
first used in battle in the First World 
War. It shows how the pilots of 
observation planes in that conflict 
began hurling jibes at enemy planes 
doing the same thing—and how the 
jibes turned into bricks, and finally, 
machine-gun bullets. 


Having traced the development of 
military aviation, Disney goes on to 
show how it can secure victory for 
us in the present war. He depicts 
the damage concentrated bombing 
can do to an enemy’s production 
centers. He vividly presents the help- 
lessness of ground forces when faced 
by superior opposition from the skies. 
Coming at a time when air power 
is rapidly piling up a winning score 
for the United Nations, the new ani- 
mated cartoon is a valuable explana- 
tion—it is no longer necessary as an 
argument on a debated subject. 


Soldier-Diplomats 


American soldiers are more than 
fighting men, says the August Infan- 
try Journal; they are also American 
representatives who “must help to 
win allies for Uncle Sam in many 
strange lands.” The Journal goes on 
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The Russian front 


to advance these suggestions for 
American soldiers to follow: 


1. Try first of all to understand 
strange customs, habits, and ways of 
thinking. There are real reasons back 
of all of them just as there are real 
reasons back of our own. Some of 
them depend on climate, some on re- 
ligion, some on very old traditions. 
Some are sensible. For some the rea- 
son is obvious. For others the reason 
cannot be seen, though there almost 
certainly is one. Try to find it. 

2. Respect these customs and habits 
of thought, even when you can’t under- 
stand them and even when they seem 
unpleasant or effeminate or crazy. 
They seem as natural to the people 
who have them as yours do to you.... 

3. When you cannot respect foreign 
customs, then suppress your disap- 
proval. Some of these customs have 
existed for many centuries. No one 
likes to have a stranger correct his 
virtues—or what he and his ancestors 
have always thought were virtues. 

4. When you can respect foreign 
customs, show it. You can win many 
friends for America in this simple way. 

5. When you associate with foreign 
people, try to adopt their manners. Do 
not ask them to adopt yours. Theirs 
may be more important to them than 
yours to you.... 

6. Suppress your own peculiarities as 
far as possible, when they are contrary 
to the custom of the land. Remember 
that some acts which are all right in 
America may hurt feelings or even be 
insulting abroad. Don’t follow Ameri- 





Citizens of Lieate, Sicily, reading Allied proclamations shortly after our occupation of the city. 
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can customs before foreigners when 
they contradict the foreigners’ rules. 

7. When the foreign customs are 
none of your business, then mind only 
your own business. Don’t stare open- 
mouthed at a prostrate Arab in prayer. 
Ignore him. That is the custom. 

8. Be friendly. After all, the only 
way to make other men like you is to 
like them. You won’t like them right 
away, perhaps, because no one is im- 
mediately fond of strangers. But from 
the start, act as though you liked them. 
You will find some things to like about 
people everywhere. Your friendliness, 
if it is genuine, will usually bring out 
eo oe in them. 

And take people as they come. 
Like them for what they are, not for 
the way they happen to measure up to 
your own standards—what you ex- 
pected of them. ... Each stranger you 
meet will surprise you, interest you, 
thrill you, or puzzle you. Each is a 
challenge to you to show the best that 
is in you. 


Treason Abroad 


The approaching downfall of fas- 
cism will mean penalties upon Amer- 
icans associated with its progress as 
well as the native leaders responsible 
for its crimes. Last week the Justice 
Department announced the _indict- 
ment for treason of eight Americans 
now living in Italy and Germany. 
Attorney General Francis’ Biddle 
promised that as soon as they can be 
apprehended all will be tried on the 
charge which may net them the death 
penalty. 

The eight, among whom are the 
noted poet Ezra Pound, a former 
foreign correspondent, and a woman 
free-lance writer, have given their 
services to the Italian and German 
governments as radio propagandists. 
All broadcast to the United States in 
an attempt to break down the faith 
of the American people in victory 
against the Axis. 

Ezra Pound was a regular speaker 
on the Rome radio. Frederick W. 
Kaltenbach served as the American 
version of Lord Haw Haw, Germany’s 
propagandist for British audiences. 
Douglas Chandler gave the Nazi line 
on world affairs under the title of 
Paul Revere. All but two of them 
were native-born U. S. citizens. 








| News in Brief 











The federal government, through the 
United States Employment Service, 
is setting into operation a compre- 
hensive program to reinstate service 
men and women in their prewar jobs 
after the end of the war. Also work- 
ing toward this goal is a nongovern- 
ment agency to be known as the 
National Clearing House Committee 
whieh is forming to assist throughout 
the nation in giving advice and help- 
ing with occupational readjustment. 

* ” * 

It will no longer be called the Alcan 
Highway. Last week the Alaskan 
Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, Anthony Dimond, requested 
that the highway running from Brit- 
ish Columbia to Alaska be officially 
named the Alaska Highway. The 
Canadian and United States govern- 
ments have granted his request. 

* * * 

With the inception of new excise and 
sales taxes there has been more de- 
mand for pennies. During 1942 the 
U. S. Mint produced a billion and a 
half pennies, about one-tenth of its 
total output in the last 150 years. 

- * * 

The War Department has distributed 
to our armed forces operating in the 
Pacific area a booklet describing 
tropical plants which may be used 
as emergency food supplies. The 
booklet, prepared by a Harvard pro- 
fessor, also shows those plants which 
should be avoided because of their 
harmful effects or poisonous qualities. 

* * * 

Wisconsin’s Senator Robert M. La 
Follette has introduced a resolution 
which will receive the interested at- 
tention of Congress when it recon- 
venes. It would provide for the 
reduction of congressional commit- 
tees to a basic 12 for each house in 
order to increase efficiency and to 
prevent overlapping. 

* * + 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has granted extensions to ama- 
teur radio operators’ licenses which 
have expired since the war began. 
They will be renewed for three years. 

~ * al 

Goggles with red plastic lenses which 
act as a light filter are now being 
used in the armed forces, it was an- 
nounced last week. These goggles, 
which are unbreakable, enable gun- 
ners to estimate the accuracy of 
tracer bullets to enemy targets in 
the daylight. 
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Controversy over the OPA 


(Concluded from page 1) 


these are the major epithets. Under- 
neath its blanket criticisms, Congress 
objects to the fact that OPA has dis- 
pleased the constituents, and also 
that it has acted without express 
congressional sanction in many parts 
of its program. 

Through all of this, the administra- 
tion has continued to send forth edicts 
on “holding the line,” implying its 
own criticisms of OPA failures. It 
would seem that only the black mar- 
ket operator finds the OPA a good 
and satisfactory institution. 

To get at the root of the problem, 
it is necessary to go back in OPA’s 
history—to see the principles and the 
men it has worked with, and to trace 
its action toward the groups the pro- 
gram dealt with. 

When the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration was set up, it was understood 
among government planners that 
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price control and rationing consti- 
tuted only a part of the over-all 
strategy for running a war economy. 
OPA could do its job only if backed 
up by the rest of the control struc- 
ture. 


Part of Control Structure 

If price control and rationing were 
to work, there must be a system of 
priorities under which materials were 
allotted to those whose work for the 
war effort made them most necessary. 

There must be a tax program suf- 
ficiently strong that the major part 
of the inflationary gap might go into 
government revenues rather than in- 
flated prices. There must be a sav- 
ings program—either forced or vol- 
untary—to soak up the rest of the 
public’s extra money. Farm prices 
must be brought into line. And there 
must be stringent controls on wages 
and salaries. 

The early strategists of the anti- 
inflation program regarded a good 
priority system as essential because 
of the varying needs of the manu- 
facturers who were to make our war 
weapons. Priorities were a more 
elaborate form of rationing—they as- 
sured not an equal share of material 
for all manufacturers, but the first 
share to those who were doing the 
most important work. Without this 
device, the planners knew that in- 
dustrialists would fill their contracts 
by buying materials on the black 
market. 

Taxes and government-sponsored 
savings were vitally necessary. 
Geared to an economy in which all 
the good things of life were to be 
had once a man made enough money 
to buy them, the public could not be 


expected to give up the chance for 
filling its solely because of 
government regulations. The money 
must be taken un. or people would 
find ways to spend it. 


needs 


Wage and salary control was es- 
sential for the same reason—the man 
with more money in his pocket has 
an urge to spend it, whether or not 
he goes to a legal market to do so. 
It was not that the planners doubted 
public patriotism. But they knew 
that however good their public in- 
formation program might be, people 
would find it hard to accept the new, 
wartime way of thinking about 
money. 

Although price control on a major- 
ity of products fell into the lap of 
OPA, part of the job, and a most im- 
portant part, was outside its field. 
This was control of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The old parity agreements, 
which guaranteed the farmer a cer- 
tain price for his goods, were effected 
partly through the agricultural agen- 
cies which filled in the farmers’ earn- 
ings with subsidies. 

Counting on the execution of the 
entire program, OPA set to work 
under the leadership of Leon Hen- 
derson. Henderson, a noted econo- 
mist, brought with him a corps of 
lawyers, economic specialists trained 
to over-all appraisal of the economic 
scene by work in various universities 
and research foundations, and busi- 
ness consultants to advise the price 
fixers on the special problems of 
particular industries. 


Difficulties of Stabilization 


They started out with a general 
stabilization of prices at the level of 
March, 1942. Then began the endless 
task of readjusting ceilings for spe- 
cific cases where the ceiling level 
proved unjust to a particular in- 
dustry, of setting up standards by 
which prices might be levied on par- 
ticular commodities, and of enforcing 
their regulations. 

Immediately the opposition began, 
and with it a series of highly compli- 
cated OPA. Some 
people that if the purpose of 
price control was to stabilize the cost 
of living, there should be no need to 
regulate prices of commodities not 
directly related to basic needs. Ex- 
tension to these, they said, was profit 
control which aimed at socializing 
the American economy. 


dilemmas for 
said 


There were two very good reasons 
for covering the entire price struc- 

















Labor is increasing its demands that prices be held in check 


ture with ceiling controls. One was 
the impossibility of drawing the line 
between essential and nonessential 
goods. For instance, people must 
have work clothing. But white col- 
lar employees wear an infinite variety 
of garments. Who could draw the 
line between essential and nonessen- 
tial clothing? 

The second reason has to do with 
production. If some goods are con- 
trolled by ceilings while others are 
not, business will want to switch its 
facilities from making price-con- 
trolled commodities to uncontrolled 
ones. This will bring about intense 
shortages of essential goods, and 
eventually cause a breakdown of the 
control structure. 


Behind the charge of profit control 
lay one of OPA’s gravest problems. 
In order to control the ultimate price 
of a pair of shoes, the OPA must 
apply its restrictions on several levels. 
It must regulate the price of leather. 
Then it must see that the manu- 
facturer does not charge too much for 
the retail shoe dealer to pay if he 
is to offer the shoes to the consumer 
at a ceiling price and still cover his 
own costs and profits. 


Regulating Profits 


Naturally, in the course of making 
these adjustments, OPA has regu- 
lated profits. If *he businessman 
were not restricted. «ae shortage of 
goods would mean that all would be 
clamoring for his goods. The in- 
tensity of demand would mean that 
he could charge whatever price he 
chose. Naturally then, his profits 


would be high. The very nature of 
price control means profit regulation. 

Grade labelling too provided OPA 
with a serious conflict. 


The agency 
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Rationing is but one part of the program which must be carried out if inflation is to be prevented. 
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wished to set certain broad, standard 
classifications through which it might 
label commodities according to qual- 


ity. This it regarded as 9 necessary 


safeguard. If it were not instituted, 
evasion of ceilings would he easy. 
Charging a ceiling price for a prod- 


uct of lowered quality means a 
higher actual price. 

In answer to the arguinents for 
grade labelling. businessmen pointed 
out that industry itself has certain 


standards and categories for its prod- 


ucts. These, it said, were all the 
standards needed. The counterclaim 
to this is that industrv’s standards 


are not enforceable by law, whereas 
government standards would be. 
When the public dissatisfaction 
brought about by these conflicts in- 
tensified, opposition began to center 
on Administrator Henderson himself. 
As the pressure increased, new em- 
phasis was put upon the fact that he 
and his associates were not business- 
men, that their lack of business ex- 
perience made them deficient in un- 
derstanding of business problems. 
Finally, Henderson resigned, to be 
succeeded by the senatov who had 
guided the original price control leg- 
islation through Congress—Prentiss 
Brown. Brown came in at a time 
when the conflicts inevitable between 
a price control organization and pub- 
lic pressure groups was at its height. 
He came in also at a time when the 
other controls which were to have 
sustained price control 
hind the schedule set for them. 


were far be- 


Problems Still Remain 


Administrator Brown began _ to 
make concessions to the angry public 
left by the Henderson regime. He 
hired businessmen to replace profes- 
sors and old-line government officials. 
He promised that the public would be 
put on the honor system and no 
longer irritated by the checking 
process necessary to enforcement of 
a price control and rationing pro- 
gram. 

He began to allow price rises at 
the points of greatest pressure. He 
soothed Congress by promising that 
no more new policies would be 
adopted without specific legislative 
approval. 

But the public outcry which has 
followed this policy is as great as 
that which accompanied the opposite 
line which his predecessor followed. 
Leon Henderson tried to run. price 
control by hard policies. In doing 
this, he forced unfair profit restric- 
tions on some businessmen. He 
angered the public. Brown in trying 
to appease the old enemies of the 
program has merely gained new ones. 
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AMGOT Assumes Control of Sicily 


(Concluded from page 1) 


enced native personnel. Besides, so 
large a section of the population 
would thus be penalized that danger- 
ous ill-will would be engendered. 

While the AMGOT enjoins absolute 
obedience, General Alexander also 
introduced several democratic liber- 
ties. These implemented the United 
Nations’ avowed purpose of restoring 
Italy as a land of free people. Free- 
dom of worship is being upheld, and 
the position of the Catholic Church 
and other religious institutions re- 
spected. Laws discriminating on the 
basis of race, creed, or color were 
immediately annulled. Within ‘mili- 
tary necessity” freedom of speech 
and of the press are being permitted. 
The Sicilians were assured that as 
long as they complied with orders 
and remained peaceable, they would 
be subject to a minimum of inter- 
ference and might pursue their nor- 
mal occupations without fear. 


How It Operates 


To understand the military 
government operates, it. might be 
well to consider a typical local situ- 


how 


ation with which it is confronted 
upon taking over a town. Within the 
framework of such a proclamation as 
General Alexander's, several press- 
ing problems must immediately be 
met. A town which has seen fighting 
will probably be partly destroyed, 
with no public utilities functioning, 
with no gas or water. It will be 


teeming with hundreds 
homeless people. 

To ward off epidemics, essential 
medicine and medical care must be 
supplied. The destitute must be 
given some food, clothing. and shelter. 
The police force must be rallied to 
combat looting and other misde- 
meanors. Communications must be 
established. Banks and courts must 
be reopened, and the civilian econ- 
omy geared to work efficiently. 

AMGOT’s officers eminently 
fitted to cope with these momentous 


of hungry, 


are 


tasks. Drawn from all military the- 
aters of Britain and the United 
States, they are experts trained in 
law, finance, public health, public 


safety, and general government ad- 
ministration. No aspect of their train- 
ing was left to chance. For more 
than three months they were trained 
in Italian customs, language, and 
psychology. They were 
Army units as distant as Burma and 
California to be given special train- 
ing for their present job. 

Their special school was in a model 
Italian town created on a remote 
mountain top in North Africa, where 
they: practiced feeding and policing 
simulated Sicilians. Forty per cent 
of the officers attended the United 
States Army School of Military Gov- 
ernment at Charlottesville, Virginia: 
the occupational military police 
school at Fort Custer, Michigan; or 
the British Civil Affairs staff center 
at Wimbledon. Pocling their training 
and experiences, they prepared for 
their forthcoming venture in Sicily. 

Those from the United States 
school at Charlottesville are the first 
graduates of the school to use their 
special military government training 
in active duty. Centered about the 
principles of military government 
and international law, the intensive 
four-month course is given only to 
officers with outstanding experience 
in. specialized fields. The average age 


drawn from 


of the students is 45, and most have 
the rank of captain or higher. Here 
they are trained to apply their civil- 
ian experience to foreign environ- 
ments under the disruptive conditions 
of war, and they are familiarized 
with the military setting in which 
they will work. Here they solve 


of position. Joint administration 


makes it more credible to them that 
the governors are not working for the 
selfish aims of their own countries. 

Civil affairs officers who staff a 
military government have learned to 
operate in three zones, or phases of 
occupation, all three of which already 
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UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS are being trained at Charlottesville, Virginia, for work with 


the AMGOT in the occupied lands. 


specific problems, which are only 
hypothetical until the country in 
question is occupied by our forces. 

General Alexander, who commands 
the Allied forces in Sicily, is only 
the nominal head of AMGOT. Ac- 
tually in charge are two experts: 
Major General Lord Rennell of Rodd 
of the British Army is chief of the 
civil affairs officers; American Briga- 
dier General Frank J. McSherry is 
his deputy. Lord Rennell, who has 
had experience in governing nine 
British-occupied countries in the 
Middle East and Africa, is an author- 
ity on Italy and its people. General 


exist in Sicily. First there is the 
combat zone, which moves forward 
as the Army advances. Here the 
officers prepare for occupation by 
surveys of conditions, contacts with 
inhabitants, and proclamations to the 
populace. Behind the front there is 
then the zone of communications, 
which broadens as the front moves 


on, and where local cooperation is of 


inestimable value. Finally, there is 
the occupied area, when fighting has 
stopped, and the military govern- 
ment takes over civil control. 
Effective administration of a terri- 
tory requires more machinery than 




















“And if the question about missing funds should arise—please ask Mussolini!” 
Gopat © FIELD PUBLICATIONS 


McSherry, who has been in the Army 
since 1917, was an executive of key 
war agencies from October, 1938, to 
January, 1943. 

As a truly joint enterprise, the 
new military government is unique. 
Three of the key officers are British, 
three American, and each chief has 
an Allied deputy. Such organization 
instills confidence in the local in- 
habitants, for it obviates political use 


the AMGOT by itself possesses, par- 
ticularly if the country’s economy is 
to be earnestly stabilized. Factories, 
farms, housing, transportation must 
be re-established. Military and civil- 
ian efforts must be harnessed to- 
gether. A working relationship must 
be effected between the economy of 
the occupied area and that of the 
United Nations. Ways may be found 
in which the resources of the region 


will further the prosecution of the 
war without victimizing the natives. 

To these ends, an Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination has just been 
set up in the State Department. 
There will be a director for each 
occupied area who will be subject to 
the orders of the military com- 
mander, and for matters of general 
political policy to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, who 
heads this centralizing agency. The 
office will coordinate the work of 
several existing agencies dealing with 
the occupied lands. 

The Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations will have 
charge of relief and distribution of 
goods to start production of basic 
necessities. Through lend-lease, it 
will maintain a single civilian supply 
line to each liberated area. The 
Office of Economic Warfare will be 
responsible for procuring strategic 
and critical materials from the area. 
The Treasury Department will con- 
trol currency, fix exchange rates, and 
attend to other fiscal matters. It is 
thus hoped that the transition from 
military to civilian operations in lib- 
erated areas will be effected as 
quickly as possible. 


Sets a Pattern 


President Roosevelt emphasized 
that men of broad social vision as 
well as ability to deal with such 
complex affairs will be needed to 
cope with the delicate problems im- 
plicit in governing occupied or liber- 
ated territory. This careful planning 
and Allied cooperation sets a pattern 
of purpose and procedure far in ad- 
vance of the techniques used in the 
last war. And the problems await- 
ing United Nations leaders as the 
invading troops advance, are infi- 
nitely more complex than in 1918. As 
a proving ground for the new post- 
battle administration, Sicily is highly 
significant. 

Allied leaders look forward to the 
time when AMGOT will be in charge 
in Italy, Germany, and the Axis 
satellite countries. After order has 
been established, the aim in such 
countries will be to oust the Nazi- 
Fascist leaders, punish the war guilty, 
disarm, and re-educate the people. It 
is obvious that in some countries, 
especially Germany, moral and po- 
litical rehabilitation will require sev- 
eral years. 

Another aspect of benevolent guid- 
ance in government confronts the 
Allies in setting up transition regimes 
in Axis-conquered countries such as 
France, Greece, Norway, the Nether- 
lands. There the primary aim will 
be to restore self-government as 
quickly as possible. It is hoped that 
Washington and London will be able 
to deal with recognized representa- 
tives of the freed peoples rather than 
with minority leaders of dubious 
political coloring. 

AMGOT’s administration of oc- 
cupied territory and the policies fol- 
lowed by the State Department pre- 
sent perhaps the greatest challenge 
in winning the peace as well as the 
war. Effective administration will 
advance military victory and Can 
help create conditions for a just and 
lasting peace. As they are success- 
ful, the governors will be helping to 
shape a future where the Four Free- 
doms will be a reality for many more 
peoples. 
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General “Ike” 


From all sides come new accounts 
attesting to the stature of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander- 
in-chief of Allied operations in North 
Africa and Sicily. Both campaigns 
have shown his ability to merge 
American, British, Canadian, and 
French groups into a smooth-working 
team, remarkable for the absence of 
national rivalries. A picture of Gen- 
eral “Ike” in action as the Sicilian 
venture was getting under way is 
given in the following comment by 
Columnist Raymond Clapper: 

During a big historic event such as 
the invasion of Sicily it might be sup- 
posed that the commanding general 
would be clanking his weight around. 
After all this is a great moment in 


history because the Allies at last are 
carrying the war to Europe. 
Furthermore, this is a gigantic oper- 
ation with 2,000 ships involved, and it 
might be expected that the command- 
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General Eisenhower 


ing general would be jumping all over 
the place issuing orders right and left. 
But General Eisenhower returned 


from the beaches of Sicily looking as 
if he had just come from a ball game 
which broke right for the home 
team. ... 


The fact is, Eisenhower’s main work 
was done weeks and months ago. When 
the time came for the move to Sicily, 
everything that he could do about the 
invasion had already been done and 
the rest was in the hands of others.. 


At this stage, General Bisenhower 
was watching chiefly for deficiencies 
in planning which can be corrected for 
future actions, noting messages that 
come in reporting the capture of new 
places, hearing reports of subordinates, 
attending to complaints... . 

So, instead of seeing a dust-covered, 
motorized version of General Grant at 
Shiloh, you see Eisenhower in neat 
shirt sleeves, with just one dudish 
touch—he wears a regulation Army 
necktie, whereas everyone else in this 
area keeps his shirt collar open, even 
generals at dinner. Except for 
that necktie touch, Eisenhower is in- 
formal, very much Kansas folks, al- 
though he’s had occasion before this to 
make it clear who’s boss. 

Eisenhower doesn’t seem to be a per- 
son who runs war by intuition. From 
what an outsider can observe, it seems 
as if the Allied invasion was the result 
of slide-rule planning, more like a big 
engineering job than fiction-story war. 
Yet, as it comes out, there has been 
nothing more spectacular in history 
than this gigantic armada landing a 
mechanized army on the ancient shores 
of Sicily. 


Tools for the World 


Great quantities of machinery, 
even entire factories, have been go- 
ing out from the United States to 
our active and our nonbelligerent 
allies. What effect will this wartime 
aid have on our future trade? In 


a recent issue, the United States News 
answers this question by anticipating 
some of the effects: 


On the one hand, this country is 
creating competitors. The postwar 
world promises to find Hemisphere na- 
tions making their own cloth from their 
own cotton and wool, processing their 
own food and providing their own 
shoes. Machinery that enables Aus- 
tralia to make steel products for war 
will supply many peacetime needs. 
Canada promises to be able to meet 
domestic requirements, and then to ex- 
port automobiles and farm machinery. 

Modernized British factories, now 
busy turning out tanks and airplanes 
and guns, plan in the future to make 
cargo planes, better automobiles and 
metal products. And British managers, 
with an eye on world markets, believe 
they have a cost advantage over Amer- 
ica. Russia is replenishing much of the 
equipment lost to Germany with lend- 
lease materials and will be able to use 
this machinery to develop her re- 
sources. 

On the other hand, customers are 
being created. Economists continually 
point out that the nations with the 
highest standards of living are the 
heaviest buyers of the world’s goods, 
and those with the best industry have 
the highest standards. The war has 
brought: the products of industry to 
remote areas—the Andes, Central 
America, the Middle East, Africa. The 
postwar era is expected to develop this 
taste for industry into an appetite. 

Road building in South America, for 
example, promises to open a demand 
for trucks and passenger cars. De- 
veloping industries will call for type- 
writers, office machines, industrial 
equipment and a demand for more 
industries. Railroads and highways in 
Africa, Asia, and the Middle East are 
expected to open more new markets... . 

On balance, America’s war contribu- 
tion to foreign industries is expected 
in some quarters to pay dividends. But 
this development indicates some funda- 
mental changes in world trade patterns. 
Many countries, for instance, will be 
self-sufficient in shoes and clothing and 
prepared foods, which means shrunken 
world markets for U. S. producers of 
these items. On the other hand, foreign 
demand for machinery, iron and steel 
products, aluminum, locomotives, auto- 
mobiles, mechanical refrigerators and 
other heavy goods may increase. 


Camouflage in Nature 


Camouflage in the last war was 
largely turned over to artists, whose 
ideas of concealment seemed to call 
for splotches and daubs of paint that 
were more colorful than successful. 
This time a greater attempt is being 
made to blend things with their 
natural surroundings, and for that 
reason field biologists are among 
those contributing valuable advice. 
What their training has taught them 
about camouflage is told in a recent 
issue of the Science News Letter: 

Naturalists used to be regarded as 


the most harmless and unwarlike of 
persons. Their preoccupation was with 





THE HORSE IS STILL playing an important role in the United States Army. 


interesting but unimportant ‘phenom- 
ena—how plants and animals lived and 
adapted themselves to their environ- 
ments. The way a bittern looks like 
a tuft of dried grass or reeds, standing 
there motionless with its dun stripings; 
the clever concealment of a_ spider 
within a rolled-up leaf; the astonishing 
resemblance of the green head and 
shoulders of a frog to a bubbly lump 
of green pond-scum—all these are 
pleasant enough to know, and they help 
to make conversation as you hike 
through the woods and fields. But a 
practical-minded man might challenge 
them all with a_ sophisticated, “So 
what?” 

But now the mild-mannered natural- 
ist might, if he liked, glance a bit 
sharply at you through his spectacles 
and give answer: “So it’ll keep you 
from getting shot by a German or a 
Jap sniper, if you’re not above learning 
from bitterns and frogs.” 


Viewed in Moscow 


Hollywood films that make their 
way to Russia are shown once a week 
to Moscow’s foreign colony, with the 
United States embassy acting as host. 
Needless to say, the assembled dip- 
lomats, foreign correspondents, and 
uniformed men have found unin- 
tended humor in some of the films. 
A few examples are given by a writer 
for the Christian Science Monitor: 


Naval episodes get more laughs than 
the most elaborate gags of Hollywood’s 
comedy kings. The spectacle of a Brit- 
ish cruiser rushing to the rescue just 
in time is so hilarious we'll perhaps 
never know what the iron-jawed cap- 
tain said to his fellow officers on the 
bridge. In one film, rescue was made 
by three whole battle cruisers but that 
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supplies now being made by the United States. 
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was rather an anti-climax—one ordi- 
nary cruiser would have been funny 
enough. 


When a German submarine surfaced 
a few yards from the floating feedline 
of a submerged petrol dump the audi- 
ence greeted it with the shout, “right 
on the nose.” 


One of the most poignant experiences 
came in another film when an exiled 
Russian beauty turned her exquisite 
eyes wearily from a sunlit bathing 
beach and said “Oh, to be on the 
Volga.” Half the audience had just 
returned from a freezing winter in 
Kuibyshev or from the Arctic night 
in Murmansk. 


War Horses 


Despite the passing of the horse 
cavalry as a major unit in a modern 
army, the traditions and tactics of 
the old saber-swinging days have 
remained to influence today’s war- 
fare. Nowhere is this better seen 
than at Fort Riley, Kansas, the na- 
tion’s foremost cavalry post, which 
Hanson Baldwin writes about in the 
New York Times: 


Horse cavalry, though of far less im- 
portance than it was in the pre- 
automobile era, is still part and parcel 
of the United States Army—and of all 
modern armies; the Russians have used 
with marked success great masses of 
it, and the Japanese and the Germans 
still teach the fine art of equitation. 


‘The United States Army today has 


mechanized, or transformed into tank 
regiments, most of its famous old 
mounted units, but out at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, where Custer, “the glory 
hunter,” used to chase Indians, men 
and horses are still trained in the school 
of combat, and here the horse is still 
king. Fort Riley is the home of the 
Cavalry School, and today far more 
students are trained in the theories 
and tactics of mechanized cavalry than 
in the theories and tactics of horse 
cavalry. 


But Riley keeps alive in its best 
form the tradition and the spirit of the 
horse cavalry, and modernizes its doc- 
trine. It is not a citadel of conserva- 
tism; long before most other armies 
had done so, the American trooper had 
abandoned the saber; the horse caval- 
ryman today never fights mounted, but 
uses his horse as a means of trans- 
portation. The horse cavalryman is 
best used over terrain so difficult that 
it is impassable, or virtualiy so, tu 
other means of transport, and he must 
have concealment while approaching 
the battle area. He fights dismounted, 
and is armed with practically all the 
weapons the infantryman uses, includ- 
ing the famous “bazooka,” or rocket 
gun. The United States Army today 
has the equivalent of only about 1% 
divisions of horse cavalry, but: it is 
well trained and could be extremely 
useful when employed over suitable 
terrain. 


